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more than one attempt to speak. But the Vice-Chancellor was
obdurate, and declined to allow Pherozeshah to address him with
regard to his ruling.
The incident was unfortunate, and with a little tact might have
been avoided. The Vice-Chancellor might well have shown greater
consideration than he did to a colleague who had rendered dis-
tinguished services to the University, and who was righting against
considerable odds for what he believed to be the best interests of
higher education. The ruling led to a somewhat unpleasant con-
troversy, which inevitably assumed a personal aspect, and which
certainly did not add to the reputation of the Senate or the parties
concerned. On July 1912, Pherozeshah moved for a committee for
the purpose of revising the regulations of the University with regard
to the conduct of business. He said that the rules as they existed
were of a most cumbrous, impracticable and unintelligible character,
and often tied down the hands of the Senate. One of them provided
that no speeches should be made on a point of order, and that the
chairman should be the sole judge. With regard to that he submitted
that even the Speaker in the House of Commons not only allowed
members to speak on a point of order, but also invited them to
assist him in arriving at a proper conclusion, and himself gave
reasons for his rulings on particular occasions. The Times of India
had stated that there was an impression abroad that the proposition
was intended as an attack on the Vice-Chancellor, and that it could
hardly believe that Pherozeshah would allow his personal irritation
to lead him to make a proposal so fraught with chaotic conse-
quences. The mover scornfully repelled the charge. He scarcely
thought that any responsible editor would descend to such an un-
worthy insinuation, and he asked members of the Senate not to be
carried away by this attempt to prejudice the proposition which he
had placed before them on the unanimous recommendation of the
Syndicate.
The discussion which followed was not of an edifying character.
Personal motives were freely imputed to Pherozeshah by several
speakers. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, the first Indian Doctor of
Laws of the Bombay University, and an Oriental Scholar of consider-
able reputation, so far forgot himself as to charge the mover of the